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"Yes, the average reader, the lazy reader. . . ."

But I recognize that this stretching of the story allows the reader to
keep contact with the characters over a greater surface. The atmos-
phere, unless it is too abstract, is filled in. At times I tell myself that a
too constant anxiety for art, a rather empty anxiety (but spontaneous
and irresistible) made me muff Les Faux-Monnayeurs; that if I had
deigned to depict in a somewhat conventional and banal way, but
thereby allowing a more immediate approval on the part of readers,
I should have increased their number extraordinarily; in short, that I
"stretched my nets too high," as Stendhal said, much too high. But fly-
ing fish are the only ones to interest me; and as for catching schools
of sardines, whitings, or mackerels ... I am just as happy to leave the
advantage to others. I write only for those who know how to take a
hint.

The "verisimilitude" (I believe his word is vraisemblabilite) in
Bourget is perfect. A disciple of Balzac, he is firmly fixed in reality.
He never gets stuck in it as I should surely do if I tried to venture
there.

My reality always remains slightly fantastic. After all, I never suc-
ceed in completely believing in it (any more than in life) and have
never been able to subscribe to Gautier's remark: "The artist is a man
for whom the outer world exists." How much more often the artist,
always somewhat of a mystic, is he who does not believe, not com-
pletely, in the reality (in the single reality, at least) of the outer world.

Jean Prevost; cantankerous. Bad, for a novelist who flatters himself
that he knows men, always to make them, at one's first approach, with-
draw and close up.

As for me, I am well aware that I run the risk of being considered
flattering and obsequious since my first care, in the company of almost
anyone, is to say what will put him most at ease and invite him to un-
fold, one after the other, all his petals.

Often very disappointing!
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It is certain that my love for Em. has greatly withheld my thought;
but, forcing it constantly to consider what it left behind and yet would
have wished to follow along, I believe that thought gained in depth
and breadth what it lost in sharpness and impetus. Moreover, I am not
even sure that I should have felt a suflBcient need to write such works
as Corydon41 or the second part of Si le grain ne meurt . . * unless I

41 Corydon is formed of four Socratic dialogues on homosexuality; If It
Die ... is Gide's memoirs, often touching on the same subject.